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PART II. THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS AS 
APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF LIFE 

STUDY IV 

CHRISTIAN INDIVIDUALISM 

The individual is the highest form of life as we know it on the earth. The 
farther down we go in the scale of life, the less individuality do we find. Not only 
is there a lack of freedom in action, but there is also less marked diversity in char- 
acterization. It is, of course, true that we are all subject to the limitations set 
us by the conditions under which we have to live, such as the forces of nature and 
social conditions; none the less, if we are really sincere, we are all striving, not 
only to make our lives conform to the laws of their being, but also to develop our- 
selves individually in such a way that we shall be increasingly our own selves rather 
than copies of someone else. 

Behind the development of these characteristics which go to make up the 
personality of each one of us, and distinguish us from all other persons, are will and 
desire. You can generally tell people apart by the things they want, and quite as 
truly can you tell whether or not the person is really possessed of strong individuality 
when he dares to act in accordance with his own convictions in disregard of what 
may be looked upon as popular opinion. True, if one makes these decisions reck- 
lessly, without real moral purpose, one's individuality becomes unbalanced and 
may keep on developing in recklessness until one becomes criminal or insane. But 
such an individuality is pathological. 
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It is one of the striking characteristics of Christianity that it recognizes to the 
full the possibility of each person's possessing a distinct individuality. This is 
determined largely by his wants. At the same time, these wants are in part deter- 
mined by social relations in the midst of which we all must live. 

That is to say, the Christian idea of the individual is not that of a selfish, egoistic 
atom of humanity that is all the time trying to get ahead of other atoms; rather 
it is social. The individual must act in society, and his action, however intense and 
unlike the action of other people, must not injure society itself. 

That brings up the question which is often raised as to whether the individ- 
ual or society is the final goal of our thinking. The probability is that it is 
a mistake to set one over against the other. The Christian conception is rather 
of the individual in society than of the individual and society. We shall see how 
this idea has been developed by Jesus. 

I. THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

The Old Testament deals with the nation in its origin, rise, relations with other 
nations, and its eventual decline, while the New Testament is concerned not at all 
with national affairs but with individuals. This does not mean, however, that the 
importance of the individual is overlooked in the Old Testament. On every page 
we see how national life depends upon individual life. 

First day. — § 52. In the Old Testament, individuals give direction to the national 
development. The history of the founding of the Jewish state is largely of the nature 
of a biography of men, as Abraham, Jacob, Moses, and Joshua. The development 
of the monarchy centers around men like Saul, David, Solomon, Josiah, and the 
long succession of kings both of Israel and of Judah. In many ways, it almost seems 
as if the history of the Hebrews was really the nationalizing of the biography of men 
who possessed common ideals and purposes as well as temperaments. It is inter- 
esting to speculate whether the history of the United States would be equally 
intelligible if its earlier history were made up of biographies of individuals like 
Adams, Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton. What share has immigration had 
in Hebrew and American history ? Take a little time to refresh your memory of 
the stories of these Old Testament characters, reading from Gen. 12-50, Exod. 
1-15, Numbers, Samuel, and Kings. 

Second day. — § 53. The revelation of God's witt was made through individuals 
to the nation. The history of prophecy shows that while the center of interest of the 
Old Testament writers is the nation, there is nothing to indicate that the nation as 
such was sufficiently democratic to act as a unit in accordance with certain definite 
ideals. The word of the Lord did not come through popular elections but through 
prophets. Individuals like Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah 
were the points of contact between Jehovah and his people. Almost paradoxically, 
while the Old Testament teaching as to the duty of the nation serves to enhance the 
importance of the individual through whom it comes, there is but little of the teach- 
ing of the prophets, and that in the latest times, which serves to give importance 
to the individual as distinguished from the nation. Jehovah is the father of the 
nation; and the nation, not the individual, is called his son. On the other hand, in 
the teaching of Jesus, the individual, though considered as a member of the kingdom 
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of God, possesses supreme worth in himself. Read Ezekiel's address to the nation, 
Ezek. 37:1-14; also Hos. 11:1-7. 

n. INDIVIDUALITY AS EXEMPLIFIED BY JESUS 

Jesus spoke constantly of the kingdom of God and of himself as possessed of 
unique relationship with that kingdom. For this, as well as for other reasons, we 
can see that he is unique among men. This, however, is only another way of saying 
that Jesus possessed the supreme individuality of history. Other men have been 
notable, but their notability has been due to the possession of some one talent rather 
than, as in the case of Jesus, the marvelous symmetry which is exhibited in his 
actions and character. 

It is impossible to study Jesus abstractly for the reason that even his words 
are never abstract. But for the same reason it is difficult to find explicit statements 
by him upon many of the problems which the modern Christian discovers in the 
relations of the individual to society. It will be necessary, therefore, in order to 
apply his teaching, first, to see how he himself conducted his life; and, second, to 
discover the implications of his principles, as well as his application of them to 
specific instances. 

Third day. — § 54. Jesus' individuality appears at the very beginning of his 
ministry: Luke 2:41-50; Matt. 3:13—4:11; Matt. 1:18-25; Luke 2:1-7. Even 
when Jesus was a little child, a marked individuality appears in his words to his 
mother in the temple. Read Luke 2:41-50. When he began his career, he dis- 
tinctly moved against popular opinion and chose what he knew to be a life of true 
service. This is clearly the significance of the account in Matt. 3:13— 4:11. In so 
doing, he showed himself capable of both resisting current beliefs and standing alone, 
even if he saw it would cost him suffering. The stories of the infancy (Matt. 1 : 18- 
25; Luke 2:1-7) are intended to explain this individuality as miraculous, but he 
never alluded to the events which these stories relate, and since in his own actions 
we can see that he was subject to the same struggles and temptations as humanity, 
his individuality has the significance of an example. 

Fourth day. — § 55. Jesus' individuality is seen in his ability to turn from the 
conventional life to one of sacrificial service to his fellows: Mark 1:35-30; Luke 
5 : 27-32 ; 7 : 36-50. His mother and other members of his family at one time mis- 
understood his intensity for evidence of an unbalanced mind (Mark 3 : 20) . But it is 
plain enough that their apprehensions were absurd. He was immensely active 
(Mark 1:35-39), but he was the farthest possible from fanaticism. One sees also 
how his strong individuality appears in his break with the Pharisees at points where 
they were regarded as peculiarly loyal to the will of God. Repeated illustrations 
of this strong but gracious characteristic are to be seen in his dealings with those 
Sinners and Publicans, whom the conventional religious people of his day despised. 
He dined with them, and let them anoint him with perfume. Read Luke 5:27-32 
and 7:36-50. It would be possible to go on indefinitely adducing illustrations of 
this willingness of Jesus to break with convention wherever a moral issue was 
involved. 

Fifth day. — § 56. Jesus' strong individuality appears in the impression he made 
upon his friends and even his enemies: Mark 1 : 16-20. It is to be borne in mind that 
Jesus had to win his way into the position which he eventually gained in the hearts 
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of men. The disciples apparently knew nothing of any peculiarity of his birth. 
He came to them without any other advantages than those powers which lay in 
his own person. From the start they accepted him as one who could make them 
"fishers of men." See Mark i : 16-20. From that moment he became their master 
and they developed an incomparable loyalty to him as Christ. He, himself, recog- 
nized this, and distinctly told them that while they were brethren he was to be 
regarded as their master, and, despite the humiliation to which he was exposed, 
they took him at his own estimation (Matt. 23:8-12). Recall the impression he 
made upon his enemies. 

Sixth day.— § 57. This individuality of Jesus rested ultimately upon his rela- 
tions with God: John, chap. 15. Jesus as a ministering individual was really at one 
with God. He persistently set himself forth as an example for all others. In his 
individual experiences, he discovered principles which would help other individuals 
so that the fellowship between them and him, while always real and personal, could 
be described as the relation of the branches to the vine. Read John, chap. 15. 
His virility and activity in service, his readiness to sacrifice for others, all sprang 
from this deepest life of individual fellowship with God. To appreciate these 
qualities of Jesus it is only necessary to compare them with those of other men who 
have been great leaders. 

Seventh day. — § 58. This individuality of Jesus served to develop rather than to 
repress the individuality of his disciples. Jesus did not undertake to force his fol- 
lowers into a single mold. He left them in the possession of their temperaments 
and their peculiarities which distinguished them one from another. The twelve 
apostles might even be said to fall into three groups of four each, as will appear 
from a comparison of the various lists of the apostles. See Matt. 10:2-4 and 
parallels. The first, fifth, and ninth names always are the same, the other names, 
so far as they can be identified, always being associated with the same one of these 
three. It would seem almost as if there were three committees of the twelve, each 
composed of men of a certain general type. The first four were composed of those 
who seem to have had more implicit faith in Jesus and understood him better than 
the others. The second group was composed of practical-minded men who seem 
to have lacked imagination but were ready to believe upon evidence. The third 
included a miscellaneous group, none of whom seems ever to have done anything 
worthy of record, except Judas Iscariot, who betrayed Jesus. Yet there is no evi- 
dence that Jesus undertook to make Philip into a man like Peter, or John into a 
man like Thomas. To be a Christian does not mean that we must possess the 
identical characteristics of other people. Each Christian must express himself in 
his own peculiar way, but in accordance with the general principles of con- 
duct which Jesus embodied. Further interesting studies in Christian individu- 
alities can be made of such persons as Paul, Nicodemus, Barnabas, and 
Timothy, not to mention the women of the Bible, like the various Marys, Dorcas, 
and Priscilla. 

m. SOME OF THE PROBLEMS OF INDIVIDUALISM 

Jesus did not approve of men who were desirous of saving their souk at some 
time in the future, yet were ready to sacrifice other people to their own ambitions. 
There have been plenty of individuals of this sort in the history of the world and in 
most cases they have acted in high-handed and oftentimes oppressive fashion, 
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because they regarded their own individual success as superior to the immediate 
needs of society. True, they have frequently attempted to justify their disregard 
of social obligation by the claim that in the end society would be benefited by their 
success, however selfishly gained. Nor can it be said that their attitude is unknown 
in our modern world. In fact, one of the greatest issues which we now face in the 
realm of both thought and action concerns the relationship of individual activity 
and success to the needs of society as a whole. Most of us are constantly tempted 
to think that our immediate needs justify us in doing things which in calmer moments 
we would admit were contrary to the welfare of society as a whole. Yet we justify 
this action by insisting upon the necessities of our individual selves. How far is 
such an attitude really consonant with the attitude of Jesus ? 

Eighth day. — § 50. The individuality of Jesus was social rather than egoistic: 
Mark. 10 : 46-5 2 ; Isa. 5 2 : 13 — 53 : 1 2 . Mark 10 : 46-5 2 contains an interesting example 
of self-effacing service of Jesus. In point of virility and activity he possessed what 
is common to all great men, but the difference between him and many others becomes 
apparent as one sees how men like Caesar, St. Bernard, and even Luther at times 
found themselves incapable of perfectly adjusting their own individual ambitions 
to the cause to which they were devoted. There have been many men in the past 
who have followed Jesus' example in the development of themselves for the purpose 
of serving others, but none has surpassed him. It is a testimony to his greatness 
that the world has come to regard as the greatest individuals those who, like him, 
have been servants of their fellows. For, since the days of Jesus, the ideal of indi- 
vidualism has been that of the suffering servant by whose stripes many were healed. 
Read Isa. 52 : 13 — 53 : 12. Who is today regarded as the nobler type of individual, 
Napoleon or Pasteur ? 

Ninth day.—§ 60. The individual cannot be separated from society: Mark 2 : 23- 
28; John 5:1-18; Matt. 5:17-20. In this regard we need only to consider a few 
of the many facts at our disposal, (a) The influence of customs upon the individual- 
While it is true that we can break somewhat from these customs, it is also true that 
they are constantly affecting our moral selves, (b) The influence of law. None of 
us is free to do exactly as he pleases. At every turn we meet the will of society in 
some legislation. While all of this legislation is not absolutely correct, yet it is 
never safe for a man to assume that, because he wishes to do that which the law 
prohibits, he is, therefore, at liberty to follow such desires. True, there come times 
when the individual is convinced that the laws are really bad, and it becomes a 
matter of conscience as to whether he should obey them. This is particularly true 
where the law touches upon the most sacred things of life, as, for example, religion. 
In such a case as this, Jesus' teaching as to the superiority of the individual to bad 
or imperfect law, like that of the Pharisees concerning the Sabbath, has to be con- 
sidered. Read Mark 2 : 23-28 ; John 5:1-18. But Jesus would certainly not teach 
a man to do whatever is good in his own eyes, regardless of social law or custom. 
Read Matt. 5:17-20. 

While we must later deal in some detail with the bearing of Jesus' teaching 
upon politics, we must here raise a very personal question as to whether we indi- 
vidually are justified in setting up our own individual wants and opinions as superior 
to legislation. To specify only two such cases, we refer to the non-payment of 
taxes and to the violation of laws prohibiting the sale of liquor. 
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Tenth day. — Luke 22:47-53; 23:1-26; 19:11-28. The principles of Jesus 
which apply to the relation of the individual to society, run back to his fun- 
damental conception of love. In his own individual life, Jesus, so far as we 
know, never disputed the political law of the land. When it came to his trial, it was 
found impossible to prove any violation of law on his part. Read Luke 22:47-53; 
23 : 1-26. Further, in his insistence upon love, he developed a great social principle 
to the effect that men must co-operate with others and live in such co-operation. 
Such, for example, would be the bearing of his parables in Luke 19:11-28, where 
Jesus obviously disapproves of the egoistic individualism which led the unprofitable 
servant to distrust social relations. There is certainly throughout Jesus' teaching 
a constantly reiterated warning against a self-centered religion which refuses to 
sacrifice and seeks only its own advantage. 

Eleventh day. — § 61. The true worth of the individual is to be seen in Jesus' 
teaching concerning moral discontent and repentance: Luke 15:1-32; Matt. 5:21-48; 
10:34,35; 5 ; 6. Read Luke 15:1-32. In the parables we notice how Jesus empha- 
sizes the value of the individual even when lost. It is worth noticing, however, that 
this worth of the sinning individual is to be seen, not in what the individual is, but 
in what he may become. Jesus is not a sentimentalist and when he deals with the 
publicans and sinners as those whom he would save, it is with a clear recognition 
that their worthiness does not lie in their evil condition, but in the possibility of 
their being raised from their evil conditions into something better. Individuals 
can be bettered by creating in them wants for better things. Read Matt. 5 : 21-48. 
In the striking comparisons which Jesus makes between his teaching and the 
teachings of those prior to his day, there is apparent a great truth that men 
grow better by their discontent with their existing moral conditions. In Matt. 
1 <>'34> 3S> Jesus speaks of bringing the sword to the world, not in the sense that he 
would stir people up to fight, but that his teachings will cause painful separation 
as one of the two parties desires to grow like him. The only way for individu- 
ality to grow is to develop a sense of need. Thus a man grows to be a better 
business man by the development of economic wants. A man grows to be a 
better moral individual as he feels a desire for inward strength. Read Matt. 5:6. 
This is the enunciation of a great law which we must dare to follow. The modern 
man needs to be made morally discontented so that there will arise in him those 
moral wants which will compel him to grow strong by seeking their satisfaction. 

Twelfth day. — § 62. The individual has liberty although in a world of law: John 
8:31-59. Jesus was created to do his Father's will and he grew strong by a constant 
determination to find and obey that will. Such obedience did not make him a slave, 
but gave him larger liberty. It is in this spirit that the Fourth Gospel describes 
Jesus' message as to spiritual freedom (John 8 : 3 1-59) . The freedom of which Jesus 
speaks is a superiority to constraint which would compel men to center upon spiritual 
ambition rather than upon the physical world. In the same proportion as a man 
possesses the spirit of Jesus does he also find himself independent of reliance upon 
statutory law. "Love fulfils the law." Christians should give justice rather than 
seek to get justice. To get justice one makes the world contribute to himself. In 
giving justice the individual seeks to contribute something of value to that society 
of which he is a member. That is one way of taking up one's cross and following 
Jesus. 
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IV. THE VIRTUES OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

We are very apt to think of kindness as due to a lack of vitality. We some- 
times say that a man is not vigorous enough even to be bad. Such a conception of 
morality is certainly not in accordance with the teaching of Jesus. The virtues 
which we find in the New Testament are clearly positive. In earlier days, he was 
clearly the best individual who was the best able to defend himself and erect his 
own rights over against those of the community. Such a conception is not the 
content either of the express words or the principles of Jesus. 

Thirteenth day. — § 63. The virtues of the ideal individual are not inactive: 
Mark 10:17-31, 35-45. Read Mark 10:17-31. The rich young ruler who came 
to Jesus and who had never done anything seriously wrong was not praised by 
Jesus, but rather was directed by him to do something which really was positive 
and helpful to other people. Similarly, in the case of the ambitions of James and 
John. Read Mark 10:35-45. Jesus does not rebuke them for ambition, but 
urges them to make that ambition positive and social. He that was greatest 
among them should be their servant. 

Fourteenth day. — § 64. Moral integrity is made by Jesus the primary quality 
of individual virtue: Matt., chap. 23. One of the great difficulties for any earnest 
man to face is the temptation to make people believe that he is as good as they 
think he ought to be. Through such a desire there comes a division in the moral 
life so that one is not always consistent in his own ideals and actions. Hypocrisy 
was the evil which Jesus seemed to loathe more than any other, and hypocrisy is 
the sin of respectable people who have already made some progress toward the 
development of the larger individuality. Read Jesus' address to the Pharisees, 
Matt., chap. 23. 

Fifteenth day. — §65. Peaceableness: Matt. 5:25, 26, 38-41; John 18:1-38; 
Matt. 26:47-56. The Christian individual will not seek to get revenge. He will 
suffer injustice rather than try to make others unhappy. It is natural to try to 
injure those who injure us. Indeed, nothing more clearly shows advance in 
civilization than a willingness to refrain from revenge. To endure wrong rather 
than do wrong is a great lesson of Jesus' example. A strong individuality does not 
imply pugnaciousness. That is the very minimum of teaching to be found in the 
words of Jesus as to "non-resistance." Read his teaching by precept and by 
example in the passages cited above. 

Sixteenth day.—§ 66. Spiritual resoluteness is an outstanding characteristic 
of the Christian individual: Luke 14:25-35; 12:1-12. This is the Christian 
equivalent of military courage. To be thoroughly like Jesus, we must be able to 
withstand doubt, convention, even danger, confident in our spiritual integrity. 
We must be able "to bind the strong man." People who can utter beautiful 
words but who have not the courage to follow out a right course, regardless of the 
results, are not admired by Jesus. Read Luke i4-'25~35; I2:I_I2 - 

Seventeenth and eighteenth days— Luke 17: 20— 18:8; Matt. 10: 16-39. Peace- 
ableness does not mean mere passivity. Jesus did not hesitate to oppose evil in his 
teaching, and expects his followers to be as brave and self-sacrificing as himself. 
Does this resoluteness of heart involve the desire to injure anyone ? How does 
spiritual courage differ from military courage? 
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Nineteenth day. — §67. Regard for the individuality of others: John 4:4-26; 
Mark 5:1-20, 10:13-16; Matt. 7:1-5, 12. The life of Jesus is a constant lesson 
as to the worth of the individuality of others. As we treat men personally, we 
grow to be like Him. As we treat them impersonally, as if they were things (e.g., 
slaves, human machines, "cannon-fodder"), we abandon His example. Read 
the passages cited from John and Mark. To develop Christian individuality 
implies that we treat others as individuals and brothers. See Matt. 7 : 1-5, 12. 

V. MEANS OF DEVELOPING CHRISTIAN INDIVIDUALITY 

Recall the teaching of Jesus as to the supreme good in life as discovered in 
Study II and the ideals of the spiritual life as seen in Study III. Love like that 
of Jesus must control and be expressed in all efforts to enhance the powers and 
worth of the individual. His welfare, not that of the state or the army or society 
in general, must be the final goal if we are to make the teaching of Jesus supreme. 

Twentieth day. — §68. Education: Mark 1:21-22; Luke 4:16-30; John 
7 : 14-18. We have no precise information as to the education of Jesus, but he 
could read Hebrew (already in his day a literary rather than a colloquial language) 
and was received as a teacher in the synagogues. Read Mark 1:21-22; Luke 
4:16-30. His knowledge of the Old Testament implies study. See also John 
7 : 14-18. While his general mission did not involve him in the establishment of 
schools, his teaching and example have led to educational development. How 
far do you think that it is necessary for education to seek uniformity in character- 
building ? 

Twenty-first day. — §69. Private prayer: Matt. 6:5, 6. Jesus does not 
separate prayer from other means of self -development, nor does he urge con- 
templation as do so many other teachers, but rather emphasizes action. Yet it 
must be remembered how he himself constantly went into solitary communion 
with his Father. Review here the readings on the subject of prayer in Study III. 
To think steadily about God for a few minutes during every day — not once, but 
often — serves to develop the best type of strong, well-poised individuality. Read 
Matt. 6:5,6. Is such informal thought of God suggested by this passage ? Can 
we be alone with God even in a crowd or amid the activities of the day's 
work? 

Twenty-second and twenty-third days. — §70. Activity: Matt.7:2i-27; 25:31-46; 
Mark 1:35-38. The life of Jesus was full of action. His teaching sums itself in 
"do" rather than "think." Faith is not passive. In all this he is true to the laws 
of human personality as science shows it. A lazy man never has a strong indi- 
viduality. Note the test of action as indicated in Matt. 7:21-27 and 25:31-46. 
Read also Mark 1:35-38 and recall other testimony to the untiring activity of 
Jesus. 

Twenty-fourth day. — § 7 1 . Social co-operation. Jesus never treats individuals 
as detached atoms. They are members either of the kingdom of Satan or of the 
kingdom of God. Too often we overlook this relationship and so tend to make 
individualism identical with selfishness. As the individual is molded by society, 
so must he co-operate with other individuals in improving society. Is not this 
the real teaching of Matt. 10:39 ? 
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Twenty-fifth day. — §72. Death: Mark.12: 18-27; John 12:20-26; I Cor., 
chap. 15. The perfection of the individual means a severance from those physical 
inheritances that bind him to the mere animal life. Paul develops this in I Cor., 
chap. 15, but he expressly bases his teaching on the evidence furnished by the 
resurrection of Jesus. Read the comments of Jesus in Mark 12:18-27; John 
12:20-36. Death to the Christian is a deliverance, a new advance in freedom 
of personality. 

VI. APPLICATION OF THIS TEACHING TO SOME MODERN PROBLEMS 

Twenty-sixth day. — As over against this Christian conception of the loving 
individual finding self-expression in social relations, consider those false con- 
ceptions which make the pleasure of the individual supreme. Trace the bearings 
of this false individualism in business and in the relations of the sexes. 

Twenty-seventh day. — Do not the chief criticisms to be directed against war 
and industrialism consist in the charge that men and women are not treated as 
individuals but as things ? Which is superior, the workman or the machine he 
works? Can patriotism be so overemphasized as to make individuals of small 
account ? How far can a soldier develop individuality ? 

Twenty-eighth day. — What place has the Christian estimate of the individual 
in the present "woman movement"? Have women always been treated as real 
individuals with personal rights ? Should they be ? Any answer to these ques- 
tions will carry you far. 

Twenty-ninth day. — Make the matter personal. Are you growing socially 
individual or selfishly individual? Are you treating people as individuals? 
What is your attitude toward individuals of other races? 

Thirtieth day. — To what extent will your social individuality be hampered 
in its action by the people who make up your immediate world? Does such 
indifference on the part of others excuse one from directing all his efforts toward 
attaining the right balance of social and individual ambition ? 

The next study will consider the Teaching of Jesus concerning the Family. 



